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READERS WRITE 





More Views on PATHFINDER’s Polls 

May I tell you in this brief way of my 
interest in the PATHFINDER Poll? I was 
especially interested in the director’s 
note in which you call attention to the 
chemistry of mass thought, and to the 
fact that its potency is due to the attrac- 
tiveness of certain human qualities. And 
is it not proof of the innate goodness of 
man that human beings are attracted by 
such qualities as “purity and honesty in 
politics,” and isn’t it indicative, too, of 
hope for the future? - 

Lulu Houser 
Cincinnati, O. 
* * 7 

I am pleased to read the announcement 
of “The PATHFINDER Poll,” and since 
you mention Ham and Eggs, I wonder if 
you will give us a poll on this crazy 
scheme? 

L. A. Pitts 
Selma, Calif. 
Lewis vs. Garner 

Your lead article, “Lewis vs. Garner” 
(PATHFINDER, August 12), was very in- 
teresting. Poor Mr. Lewis! Whatever 
constructive suggestions he had to offer 
before the House Labor Committee were 
greatly damaged when he used so little 
tact as to make a below-the-belt attack 
on a great American, John Nance Garner 
—who is by all signs destined to be our 
next President ... 

Rex R. Simoneau 
Washburn, Wis. 

True, the newspapers defended Garner. 
I hoped PATHFINDER would not join the 
apologetic bandwagon ... 1 am very 
strongly convinced that 10,000,000 organ- 
ized workers regard Garner as “an evil 
old man.” I am also convinced that be- 
tween 70 and 90 per cent of the farm 
population share that opinion... 

Angelo J. Tomasulo 
Albany, N. Y. 
7 * . 

1 must take issue with you on your 
interpretation of the political significance 
of John L. Lewis’s attack upon Vice Pres- 
ident Garner. Merely because a majority 
of the people of the United States may 
be anti-Lewis and anti-C. l. O. and may 
condemn Lewis’s attack on Garner, this 
does not necessarily mean that Garner’s 
chances to secure the Democratic nomi- 
nation are enhanced ,. . Lewis killed 
Garner’s chances for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency—unless, of 
course, the conservatives capture the next 
Democratic convention and follow a rule- 
or-ruin policy. 

Carl W. Thompson 
Stroughton, Wis. 
. . . 

Thank you for your excellent article. 
... The writer—a conservative Repub- 
lican—has more confidence in “Cactus 
Jack” Garner than in any of the present 
day Democratic office holders, either Fed- 
eral or state ... 





MacLean Wilson 
San Diego, Calif. 
* * o 

... There are 40,000,000 people in 
this country interested in knowing just 
where you conceived the childish idea 
that 92 per cent of the leading newspapers 
are qualified to voice their opinion on 
this or any other question . .. The endorse- 
ment of a bunch of Senators does not 





in the least detract from Lewis’s remark. 
If it does anything, it substantiates it. . . 
F. E. Ryan 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 
* . . 

Your article ... gave me the sensation 
of being “sold down the river.” Why you 
should assume that Mr. Lewis’s frank 
statement should augment Garner’s pres- 
tige is beyond me. He only expressed 
frankly the thought of a great many 
citizens ... 

Adeline W. Nelson 
Seattle, Wash. 

: I never voted anything but the 
Democratic ticket in 32 years, but feel 
sure that I would prefer looking forward 
with Dewey rather than becoming a pillar 
of salt looking back with Mr. Garner. 

Thomas Cleveland Kelley 
Rockport, Tex. 
* a. * 

Garner is a great American conserv- 
ative, sincere and honest, a statesman of 
whom the Democratic party is justly 
preed x. + « 

John F. Nowlin 
Seattle, Wash. 


Roger Williams and the Baptist Church 

In the first paragraph of your good 
article entitled “Baptist Congress” (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 12), you write thus: “First 
and foremost exponent in America of 
complete religious freedom for the indi- 
vidual was Roger Williams, founder of 
Rhode Island. He was also founder, in 
1639, of the first Baptist church in this 
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country.” You are misinforméd . 
Williams never founded the first | 
chur¢h in America; nor was he « 
member of a Baptist church .. . 30 
ago, he tried to organize in Pro 
a so-called Baptist clturch, though 
not so name it. In July, just four n 
later, Williams deserted his chur 
ever... 

The honors for fathering the | 
cause in America and of foundin: 
first Baptist church in this count: 
have to bestow upon Dr. John Clark: 
merly of England, who founded a « 
and a genuine Baptist church at Ne\ 
in the early spring of 1638, exact! 
year before Roger Williams éstablish. 
nondescript church at Providenc« 
Newport church still lives and flour 

(Rev.) J. F. Whitm 
Higbee, Mo. 

[As Reverend Whitmore points out, Rog 
liams did withdraw from the Church he 1! 
However, most authorities recognize William 
as the first Baptist church in this country. A 
Reverend Whitmore names the date of the 
of Dr. Clarke’s church in Newport as 1638, ths 
clopedia Britannica states: ‘‘the date of the c 
tion is uncertain.’’—Ed.] 





No Third Term 

I see by PATHFINDER, Aug. 12 
A. P, Aldrich and one F. T. Colve 
trying to defend the President on 
ing and for a third term. If the, 
a home, let them divide 30 million | 
in 45 billion dollars of public debt 
they will find they owe $1,500 ea 
their home. Then ask them how 
like it... 

C. A. He 
Chandler, Okla. 
+ * * 

I do not agree with F. T. Colve: 
he says we need Roosevelt for a 
term because of what he has done 
the farmer. Official facts show that 
der the reciprocal trade treaties 
have been denounced by every im}; 
farm organization in the country 
U. S. balance of foreign trade w: 
to one against agriculture ... 

Mrs. William Ben: 
Little River, Calif. 


Scrambled Eggs? 

Your issue for August 5 is at hai 
read your dirty, lying, sneering, 
article against the Ham ’n’ Eggs circ 
infer you read the paper, National / 
and Eggs. You never read in it that 
organization had bought two broken « 
circuses ... 

Tom Engl 
Oakland, Calif. 
+. * + 

Life Retirements has _ positivel) 
“bought up the remnants of two ban! 
circuses.” 
get two idle circuses . .-. into format 
financed to the extent of painting on t 
wagons the “Ham ’n’ Eggs” slogan- 
ing for an outlay of* $32.50 on our | 
aside from the advertising given in 
own newspaper. We are liable fo: 
bills, no expense, no salaries, no anyt 

Ethelyn B. Mor: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


7 — . 


. . . We have bought no circus, no ! 


rupt thing whatsoever. We do hav 


big three-ring circus under contract 
commission basis. We have no liab 
whatsoever from this. We do adve! 


charge 30 cents admission and lectur: 


the circus. Your article is mislea‘ 
misguiding ... 

W. P. Murp! 
Oroville, Calif. 


[PATHFINDER appears to have scrambled 
slightly.—Ed.] 
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ALASKA— 


More Than a Million Weekly 


Rich and Big, lt Needs Money and Management 


LASKA is a fabulous land. It has 
\ giant forests, prodigious glaciers 
{| mountain ranges nearly as for- 
lable as the Andes. Its Mt. McKin- 
standing 20,300 feet above sea 
|, is the tallest peak in North 
America. Alaska also has_ valleys, 
slands and flowers. In the Matan- 
1 valley and elsewhere, straw- 
ries grow as large as golf balls. 
\laska is big. If Attu, western- 
st of the American Aleutian islands, 
e placed on Los Angeles, Alaska 
ild stretch to the Atlantic seaport 
Savanna, Ga, Barrow, its northern- 
st settlement, would be close to 
Duluth, Minn, Alaska’s area is 586,000 
iare miles—more than that of any 
European country except Russia. 
\laska is rich. The United States 
ight it from Russia in 1867 for 
00,000—about two cents an acre. 
Since then, the Territory has yielded 
more than two billion dollars’ 
rth of gold, copper, fur and fish. 
\lthough most of Alaska has never 
been surveyed, government experts 
think that its resources have scarcely 
been touched, They calculate that it 
s nearly 100,000 square miles of 
d suitable for farming; at least 20 
tals and minerals, including coal 
d oil, in commercial quantities; and 
enough timber to manufacture 1,300,- 
000 tons of newsprint every year. 
Last week, facts like these were set 
wn in The Problem of Alaskan De- 





Petersburg: The Towns Retain a Frontier Atmosphere 


velopment, a 94-page report written 
by Harry Slattery, Under Secretary 
of the Interior. His chief, Interior 
Secretary Ickes, frankly described the 
document as “an invitation to private 
capital to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of our last frontier.” Rich, big 
Alaska needs money and management. 


. «+ Workers Wanted 


Most of all; the Slattery report em- 
phasized, the Territory needs inhab- 
itants and workers. Fewer people 
live in it today than in 1910. In 1930, 
its population, composed of whites 
and natives in equal numbers, was 
only 59,000—about equal to that of 
Glendale, Calif., or Malden,~ Mass. 


Unfortunately for Alaskan devel- 
opment, no population pressure is 
driving Americans from the conti- 


nental United States to the Territory. 
More than one-third of Alaska’s white 
population is foreign-born. Only re- 
cent attempt to colonize the Territory 
was in 1935, when the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administration  trans- 
ported 200 relief families from the 
North Central states to found a farm 
colony in south Alaska’s Matanuska 
valley. Today, only 110 of the orig- 
inal families are still in Alaska. From 
the valley’s wooded terrain, each re- 
maining family has been able to clear 
an average of only 15 acres for culti- 
vation, whereas the minimum for 
self-custenance is estimated at 30 acres. 

Alaska is not 
sparsely peo- 
pled because it 
is a new coun- 
try. The Eski- 
mos and Aleuts 
who live in its 
west and north 


have been 
there for at 
least 1,000 


years; the Tlin- 
git and Atha- 
pascan Indians 
who live in its 
east and south 
may have ar- 
rived from Asia 
still earlier. 
Vitus Bering, 
a Danish-born 
sea captain 
commissioned 
by Peter the 
Great, claimed 
Alaska for Rus- 
sia in 1741, 
Gregor Skeli- 
koff, Russian 
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International 


Slattery Wrote a 94-Page “Invitation” 


fur-trader, established the Territory’s 
lirst permanent settlement on Kodiak 
island in 1784. After heing chartered 
in 1799, the Russian America Com- 
pany sent more fur-traders to Alaska. 

From European Russia to Russian 
America, however, was a long way. 
Fearful that England would seize her 
colony during the Crimean war, Rus- 
sia offered to sell it to the United 
States in 1855. But not until 1867 
did the United States buy. 

An indignant public called the new 
acquisition “Walrussia,” “Zero Island” 
and “Icebergia.” This judgment was 
too harsh; Alaska has since returned 
the original American investment 300 
times over. But the Territory is still 
no Garden of Eden. Some of it is 
friendly enough, but much of it is a 
rugged man-killing empire. 


. « « Nation’s Stepchild 


Since its purchase, Alaska has been 
a stepchild of the Federal government, 
Since 1912, it has been a Territory, 
with a Senate of eight members, a 
House of Representatives of 16 mem- 
bers, a voteless delegate to Congress 
in Washington, and a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. Alaska’s Congress enacted an 
old age pension law before any of the 
United States; it has been notable for 
enlightened labor legislation, But real 
government of the Territory is not in 
the capital at Juneau, but in 52 separ- 
ate Federal agencies which manage 
Alaskan affairs in Washington, 

Alaska’s perennial cry is for home 
rule, The present governor, James W, 
Troy, a native of the state of Wash- 
ington, repeatedly has recommended 
that Alaska be given full Territorial 
status, with a greater measure of con- 
trol over general administration, 

Alaska is a Russian corruption of 
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the name given the land by the Aleuts, 
who called it al-ay-ek-sha, meaning 
“mainland.” The Aleuts never had 
the courage to leave the low, scrub- 
covered Aleutian islands and Alaska 
peninsula for the mainland. Much of 
its coast is composed of high, forbid- 
ding cliffs, gashed occasionally by 
tumbling rivers. 

Inland, Alaska is wrinkled by high- 
backed mountains and furrowed by 
hundreds of streams. Northern Alaska 
is treeless and frozen; it is chiefly 
useful for raising reindeer, which 
Eskimos value for meat and hides. 
Alaska peninsula and the Aleutian is- 
lands—a long finger dipping into the 
Pacific—have fur-bearing animals. 


- «+ From Kenai to Ketchikan 


Middle Alaska lies between two 
great mountain ranges: the Brooks in 
the north and the Alaska in the south. 
It is cleft by the Territory’s greatest 
river, the Yukon, and its tributary, 
the Tanana, whose waters flow west 
into the Bering sea. Despite the re- 
gion’s long, cold winters and short, 
hot summers, it contains nearly a 
quarter of Alaska’s population — 
drawn there by gold mines in the 
vicinity of Fairbanks, and fed in part 
from farms in the Tanana valley. 

To the south and east, Alaska be- 
comes still more habitable. From the 
Kenai peninsula to the town of Ketch- 
ikan at the Territory’s southern tip, 
summers are mild, and winters are 
no colder than in Washington, D. C. 
In shore and island settlements from 
Kenai to Ketchikan lives 60 per cent 
of Alaska’s population. The whole 
Territory contains just seven towns 
with more than 1,000 residents; south- 
ern and southeastern Alaska contain 
five of them, including the biggest, 
Juneau (pop. 4,041). Almost all the 
towns retain an unfinished frontier 
aspect. Buildings are not sturdy; 
streets are made of wood. 

For the present, most of Alaska’s 
wealth is in the water. Its greatest 
industries are fishing and canning. 
In 1938, more than $50,000,000 worth 
of fish—most of it salmon — was 
caught in Alaskan waters. Next great- 
est Alaskan wealth is in metals and 
minerals; in 1938, the Territory pro- 
duced $28,000,000 worth, mostly gold. 
Furs—fox, mink, marten, otter and 
beaver—accounted for $3,000,000 of 
Alaskan income. 


« « « High Income, High Prices 


One fact about Alaska overshadows 
all others; it does not have enough 
workers for a healthy domestic econ- 
omy. The Territory has free land for 
the settling, and no land taxes, but 
little effort has been made to colonize 
it. Alaskan industry is controlled by 
absentee owners who call profits back 
to the United States and do not re- 
invest them in Alaska. 

With its small population, Alaska is 
not able to produce enough even for 
its own needs. Annually, it buys more 
than $40,000,000 worth of goods from 
the United States. 


(Continued on page 15) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Hurried Return 


As war shadows grew darker over 
Europe last week (see page 6), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was placidly fishing in 
North Atlantic waters. For severai 
days, though reports on the new crisis 
reached him constantly, he made no 
comment. Then, suddenly, he cut the 
voyage short. Ordering the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa to land him at Sandy Hook, 
N. J., instead of Annapolis, Md., as 
originally planned, he boarded a spe- 
cial train and sped for. Washington. 

What he intended to do about the 
critical European situation, which ob- 
viously caused his hurried return, was 
anybody’s guess. Some of the guesses: 
(1) that he would make an attempt to 
preserve European peace by again re- 
questing peace pledges from Hitler 
and Mussolini; (2) that he would call 
a world peace conference; (3) that he 
would call a special session of Con- 
gress, as he had threatened to do be- 
fore his departure if war seemed im- 
minent; to urge again repeal of the 
mandatory arms embargo in the Neu- 
trality Act. But whether he did any 
of these things, it was certain he would 
confer with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull—who also abruptly ended a vaca- 
tion because of the crisis—and other 
high government officials on the steps 
the nation should take if war came. 

Until the European crisis rushed his 
return, the only non-vacation develop- 
ments in the President’s week were 
these: 

@ At a shipboard press conference, 
he announced with “regret” the resig- 
nation of Daniel C. Roper, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce, as temporary 
U.S. Minister to Canada. 

e In New York City, “Father” Di- 
vine, Negro religious cult leader, made 
public correspondence between him- 
self and the President regarding the 
Negro’s intention to buy the 700-acre 
Vanderbilt estate which adjoins the 
President’s Hyde Park home. With the 
cultist asking him what he thought 
about the idea, the President replied: 
there is no reason why any citizen in 
the country should not acquire any 
property he desires. The President 
added, however, he had hoped the 
estate, which contains many unique 
trees, would someday be set aside as 
a public arboretum. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 41 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


@ On what he described as a week’s 
“social vacation,” District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, lead- 
ing contender for the 1940 Republican 
Presidential nomination, visited his 
mother at his old home in Owosso, 
Mich. Although he discouraged plans 


for a large reception to boom his 

didacy, Dewey posed obligingly 

photographers at scenes of his 

hood. And while he said he had ° 
the slightest intention” of comp 
with Michigan’s first “favorite s 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, fo: 
state’s delegates to the Repub! 
convention, the racket-busting | 
trict Attorney conferred with yx 
cally prominent persons from n 
other states. 

@ New fuel was heaped on the t! 
term controversy. Claiming tha‘ 
least 15 Democratic Senators sup; 
ed his views, Senator Frederick 
Nuys, Democrat, of Indiana anno 
ed his opposition to President Ro 
velt’s renomination because of 
sacred two-term tradition.” That 
dition would prevent the Presid 
re-election, Van Nuys thought, tho 
he “can probably cudgel the nom 
tion out of the convention if he w 
it.” Governor A. B. (“Happy”) Ch: 
ler, Kentucky Democrat, on the ot 
hand, said that he “will support 
Democratic nominee” in 1940. As! 
if his statement would hold in 
event of Roosevelt’s third-term « 
didacy, Chandler replied: “Yes, « 
the President.” 

@ One New Dealer sometimes n 
tioned as a possible successor to P: 
ident Roosevelt spiked such run: 
with the statement that they n 
refer to “some other Douglas.” 1! 
remark came from Associate Jus! 
William O. Douglas, youngest mem}! 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

e First voters, including m: 
young persons, prefer Democrat 
ner and Republican Dewey for 


Presidential nominations, according | 


the latest PATHFINDER Poll | 
page 13). Colonel Ballot reports 53.! 
of first-voting Democrats for Garn: 
while 51.5% of the Republicans in t! 
category favor Dewey. 

meted ibesmeideeninens 


Dies col the Bund 


With a $100,000 appropriation—/ 
times as much as it had last yea 
the Special Committee Investigat 
Un-American Activities, headed 
Representative Martin Dies of T« 
reopened its hearings last week. | 
object of scrutiny was the Gern 
American Bund. 

First witness was the Bund’s leac: 
hot-tempered, German-born F! 
Kuhn, who is under indictment 
New York City on charges of mis: 
propriating Bund funds. Kuhn ¢ 
scribed the Bund as having 20, 
members in 100 locals organized 
every state except Louisiana, An! 
income of the organization he pla: 
at $900,000, a third of which wen! 
national headquarters. His salar) 
Bund leader he said was $300 a mon! 
He admitted the Bund was anti-S« 
itic, and that it- had invited Fal! 
Charles E. Coughlin and his So: 
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International 


dvances Caused Miss Vooros to Withdraw 


“the Bund co-operates with 
rvbody who has the same aims and 
rposes we have.” He also admitted 
siting Hitler in 1936 and giving the 
zi Fuehrer $3,000—part of which 
| been collected from American 
1d members on relief—for Ger- 
ny’s poor. 
Kuhn vehemently denied, however, 
it the Bund pledged loyalty to, or 
ceived money from, Germany; it 
is “patriotic” and “pro-American.” 
tep. Joe Starnes of Alabama, a 
nmittee member, asked whether 
Bund wanted to establish a Nazi 
n of government in this country. 
ihn shouted: “It’s a lie!” Police 
this point to prevent 


ise 


Starnes from punching Kuhn, 


rhough the committee failed to get 





mm Kuhn what it wanted—an ad- 
ssion that his organization was 
sely tied, if not dominated, by 


rmany—its next witness indicated 
t it was. She was Miss Helen 
ros, a 19-year-old German-born 
.oklyn girl and a former member of 
Bund’s youth movement. 
Miss Vooros said that she and 29 
er boy and girl members of the 
nd had been sent to Germany in 
§—at the Bund’s and the Nazi gov- 
ment’s expense—for a six weeks’ 


ining course in Nazi “ideals.” 
ong other things, she said she 


rned that Germany planned event- 
y to capture the United States, 
ng the Bund as a nucleus for the 
ve, and that Kuhn was considered 
Germany the Nazi “fuehrer” in the 
ited States. Far from being pro- 
erican, she said, the Bund taught 
ly the advantages of Nazism over 
American government. 
Most sensational of her statements, 
vever, was that widespread im- 
rality among youthful Bund mem- 
s was condoned by Bund leaders. 
iders of the Bund youth movement, 
said, advised them not to “curb 
natural instincts” but to “go 
place where people can’t see 


you.” It was because another Bund 
leader had made immoral advances to- 
ward her that she had withdrawn 
from the Bund. 

In New York City, Kuhn denied 
completely the girl’s charges of Bund 
immorality. Then he demanded per- 
mission to tell the committee the 
“truth” about it. 





Forest Fires 


From Central California to British 
Columbia in Canada last week, thou 
sands of men were fighting a dreaded 
menace—forest fires. Breaking out in 
dozens of places (22 fires were raging 
in Washington alone), they were con- 
suming thousands of acres of timber 
in the best timber-growing areas re- 
maining in the nation. They had left 
one small Oregon town in ashes and its 
600 inhabitants homeless. They had 
killed at least two men and uncounted 
numbers of animals. And they had 
forced the closing of many lumber 
camps and national forests. 

With more acres of timber blazing 
up in the area every minute, an area 


that has had no rain since June, no 
one could estimate the extent or cost 
of the damage. But that it would 


mount into millions of dollars no one 
could doubt. 

Though their destruction always 
makes news, forest fires are not a new 
national phenomenon. Each year, mil- 
lions of acres of timber go up in flames. 
In 1937, which had the smallest loss 
from forest fires of any year on record, 
3,144,850 acres were burned over. In 
1930, when the total loss was the 
greatest, a staggering 52,266,460 acres 
were consumed. On the average, the 
nation has about 172,000 forest fires 
a year, and the average annual loss 
in timber runs between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000, 

To protect forests from fire, the na- 
tion has made a good effort. State and 
private owners spend $8,000,000 a year 
for fire protection. Under national 
law, the Federal government is author- 
ized to match state expenditures for 
fire protection on a 50-50 basis, and 
to spend up to $2,500,000 for the pur- 
pose; this fiscal year, $2,200,000 has 
been appropriated—the highest on 
record. In addition, the U. S. Forestry 
Service is granted a yearly appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for forest fire fighting, 
and can spend more than that if neces- 
sary. Forty-four states have estab- 
lished state forestry services. The 
U. S. Forestry Service numbers 3,000 
and their ranks are swelled by ad 
ditional guards during fire seasons. 

Yet this effort has not been enough. 
There are not enough U. S. foresters, 
who have many other duties, to watch 
over the vast 200,000,000 acres of tim- 
ber in 170 national parks in the Unit- 
ed States and Alaska. Adequate pro- 
tection of state and private forests 
alone, it has been estimated, would re- 
quire an expenditure of $18,000,000 
a year. 

Last week, it was believed many of 











the current fires in the Pacific North- 
west were caused by incendiaries. 
This would not be unusual, for “fire- 
bugs” have been found to be the chief 
cause of the nation’s past forest fires. 
A tabulation of forest fire causes dur- 
ing the 1933-37 period disclosed in- 
cendiaries responsible for 4.7 per cent, 
smokers for 4.4 per cent, and debris 
burning for 13.7 per cent. Other caus- 
es included lightning and careless 
campers, 
>< 


Waterbury: “Brass” 


Almost since its founding in 1674, 
Waterbury, Conn., has prided itself 


on its skill in the manufacture of brass. 
Today production of the copper and 
zine alloy by its mills on the harnessed 
Naugatuck River gives the busy city 
of 100,000 undisputed claim to the 
title, “Brass Center of America.” 

Last week Waterbury’s citizens rue- 
fully conceded that its municipal govy- 
ernment had won title to another kind 
of “brass”—colloquially defined as 
“bold assurance.” A jury of nine men 
and three women, after listening to 
3,000,000 words of testimony in a trial 
lasting nine months and costing some 
$164,000, convicted Democratic Mayor 
r. Frank Hayes and 19 others of con- 
spiracy to loot the Waterbury city 
treasury of more than $1,000,000 be- 


tween 1930 and 1938. Pointing to 
revelations of rigged contracts, ficti- 
tious fees, fraudulent audits and 


burned records, the prosecution called 
Hayes’ regime one of “rampant cor- 
ruption in which dishonesty was the 
rule rather than the exception.” 

The 56-year-old bachelor mayor was 
sentenced to 10 to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. Others convicted and sentenced 
for periods of from two months to 12 
vears included Democratic and Repub- 
lican political leaders, minor officials, 
contractors, bankers and auditors. 

Though Hayes, five times mayor of 
Waterbury and twice Lieutenant Govy- 
ernor of Connecticut, received the 
verdict with tears in his eyes and the 
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Mayor Hayes: “It Was in the Cards” 
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E 
despairing comment, “It was in the 
cards,” he apparently soon regained 
his “bold assurance.” At week’s end, 
free on bond pending appeal, he was 
fighting an effort to remove him from 
office. His term as mayor does not 
expire until the end of this year, when 
Waterbury will vote on a proposal for 
city manager government. 
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Parable 


The story of Mrs, Edna M. A. Elliott 
of New York City is that of a little 
old lady, mildly eccentric, who liked 
nothing better than to attend the Roxy 
Theater and then deliver her criti- 
cisms of the entertainment to anyone 
who would listen. The story also had 
a neat double moral. 

The story came to an end a year ago 
when Mrs. Elliott died at the age of 
70. The moral was pointed last week 
when her will was filed for probate. 
Principal beneficiaries were William 
J. Reilly, former head usher at the 
Roxy and recently a $52-a-month hos- 
pital attendant, and Mrs. Rosalie S. 
Kniskern, former dancer at the near- 
by Radio City Music Hall. Reilly re- 
ceived $141,439; Mrs. Kniskern’s in- 
heritance was $55,784. 

Only vaguely recalling their pa- 
troness, Mr. Reilly and Mrs. Kniskern 
were hard put to explain last week 
the “kindly and courteous acts” for 
which the will said they were being 
rewarded. Reilly said he used fo lis- 
ten patiently to her criticisms; Mrs. 
Kniskern said she sometimes chatted 
with Mrs. Elliott between shows. 

Pointing the second moral was 
Charles W. Griswold, former manager 
of the Roxy, and now manager of a 
small Paterson, N. J., theater, whose 
affidavit identifying the one-time head 
usher recalled that “rather than have 
Mrs. Elliott engage me in tiresome 
conversation, I had Reilly watch out 
for her.” Gloomily, Griswold com- 
mented to reporters: “When I was or- 
ganizing the ushering staff, I preached 
courtesy, courtesy, courtesy. But, 
well, I guess I just couldn’t practice 
what I preached.” 

— - 





Americana— 

Shotgun & Wedding: One day in 1914 
Max Bachum of Weatherford, Okla., 
wrote two letters and put each in the 
wrong envelope. An order for a 12- 
gauge shotgun went to his sweetheart; 
a love letter went to a Chicago gun 
house. The ensuing correspondence 
with a girl clerk employed by the gun 
firm led to their marriage. Last week 
they celebrated their 25th wedding an- 
niversary. Bachum never heard what 
happened to the order for the shotgun. 


* . . 


Time On Their Hands: The Logan, 
W. Va., Banner received this letter: 
“Dear Editor: We, the inmates of the 
Logan County Jail, are writing you in 
regard to the town clock. As you 
should know, it has not been running 
for the last two weeks and we, the 
inmates, would appreciate it very much 
if the staff of your paper would see 
into this matter.” 


heii Sete 
Se meee” 








IN OTHER LANDS - 





Europe: “Five Minutes” 


For a day last week, most of Europe 
gasped like a man who has just been 
kicked in the pit of the stomach. To 
Moscow, capital of Communism, flew 
none other than Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, architect of 
the German-lItalian-Japanese  anti- 
Communist front. His purpose, glee- 
fully announced in the German press 
and received in shocked surprise else- 
where, was to sign a non-aggression 
pact with Russia, Germany’s tradi- 
tional “Public Enemy No. 1.” 

First thought that occurred to Euro- 
pean diplomats was that the long- 
feared day had come when Adolf Hit- 
ler and Josef Stalin would bury the 
hatchet and divide up eastern Europe 
between them. Since last winter, Ger- 
many’s press has made no attacks 
against Russia; Hitler’s speeches have 
made no mention of Moscow. By So- 
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Von Ribbentrop’s Trip Made Europe Gasp 


viet standards, the Russian press has 
been more than kind to Germany. 

A second thought, occurring to diplo- 
mats a split second after the first, 
was that the Moscow negotiations for 
a triangular pact of mutual military 
aid among France, Britain and Rus- 
sia had been struck deader than a 
door knob. Nazi newspapers gloated 
that the German-Russian pact, under 
secret negotiation since last February 
and to be signed before the end of the 
week, would leave Germany free to 
march against Poland without the 
threat of Russian interference. The 
German people expected a show-down 
to come almost immediately—perhaps 
on Sunday, when Adolf Hitler was to 
visit the little East Prussian town of 
Tannenberg for a speech commemor- 
ating Germany’s World war victory 
there. 

A week before von Ribbentrop’s 
visit to Moscow, German soldiers had 
marched into Slovakia, whose “inde- 





pendence” was guaranteed by ( 
many last March, By terms of 

guarantee, German troops alr: 
were barracked in Slovakia, At 

Slovak capital of Bratislava, a 

“defense agreement” was dict! 
whereby Germany’s military occ: 
tion became complete; German 

cers were put in command of SI 
kia’s army of 330,000 regulars and 
serves. Humiliated and chagri: 
Slovak officials announced the (| 
man occupation by radio—in Eng!i 
which almost no Slovak understa: 


- « « Doubled and Redoubled 


Thereafter, Germany’s army, \ 
about 2,300,000 men mobilized, 
prepared to strike. From Slovaki 


high Tatra mountains, it was pr 


pared to march down hill into Pola 
Along Poland’s western border, fa: 
by nearly 1,000,000 Polish troops. 
only awaited orders to march. 

Germany’s press campaign Agai 
Poland doubled and redoubled. |! 
mands presented in the press w: 
that Poland should not only give 
German-peopled Danzig, but also | 
Polish-peopled Polish Corridor. 
return, said Nazi editorials, Pola: 
might be allowed to have access to | 
sea along a special highway throu 
the Corridor. 
that 5,000 Germans had been imp: 
oned in Poland, and that the humb!' 
of Poland was now a “point of 
tional honor.” 


Thoroughly perturbed, little Co. 
Stephen Csaky, Hungarian For 
Minister, hurried to Salzburg, wh« 
he talked earnestly with von Ribb: 
trop. Then he flew straight to Ro: 
to talk with Premier Mussolini 


Italian Foreign Minister Ciano, Des 


perately, Csaky seemed to be tryi 
to pave the way for Hungarian n: 
trality in case of war. 


In Warsaw, President Moscicki (- 


creed that large estates along the G: 
man-Polish frontier should be brok: 
up and distributed to farmers for t 
purpose of “national defense”—t! 
is, to give Polish peasants someth 

to fight for. The Warsaw newspa| 
Czas predicted: “The coming w: 

will... decide peace or war.” 


«+ « Then Came the Pact 


Such was the ominous situation 


Europe when came the sensation: 


announcement of the impending I} 
sian-German non-aggression p2 


Both the British and French Cabin: ts 


convened in emergency sessions, ‘ 
after only three weeks of vacati 


the British parliament was recalled 


Worried King Leopold of Belgi: 
sent out invitations to a hurry-up ¢ 
ference of the foreign ministers 
Europe’s traditional neutrals: Belgi 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, PD: 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finla: 
Object of the conference, according 
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oflicial statement, was not to press 
peace, but to decide how to main- 
in neutrality. 


\fter a first moment of panic, 
irope’s foreign ministries realized 


iat the German-Russian pact was not 
ite the catastrophe it seemed. They 
iembered that Germany (and Italy 
well) already has a pact of non-ag- 
ssion with Russia, and that one of 
clauses declares the pact null and 
iid if either power is the aggressor 
sainst any other, A French view was 
it von Ribbentrop’s visit would sim- 
nly renew this “scrap of paper”—more 
for its psychologically disturbing ef- 
t than for its real value. In Mos- 
\w, Officials insisted that the new 
ict would not prevent the signing of 
Anglo-French-Soviet treaty. 


. »« His Mind Made Up? 


In Warsaw, Foreign Minister Josef 
Beck declared that nothing had hap- 
nyened to weaken Polish determination 

t to yield to Germany. In Britain, 
pledged to protect Poland, Cabinet 

inisters issued a clear statement: that 

non-aggression pact between Ger- 

any and Russia “would in no way 
affect their obligations to Poland... 

hich they are determined to fulfill.” 
Britain called up an unrevealed num- 
ber of army, navy and air force re- 
serves. France, which like Britain is 
pledged to protect Poland, called up an 
estimated 600,000 men. 

“Poland,” snapped the Hamburg 
Fremdenblatt, “has just five minutes 
left for reflection.” But with Polish, 
French and British determination to 
resist aggression apparently unwaver- 
ing, it seemed to be Adolf Hitler, not 
Poland, who had to reflect on whether 
Europe would have peace or war. 
Last week, Der Fuehrer may have 

ide up his mind. Reportedly, he re- 
plied to the British Cabinet statement 

1 a letter handed to Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson, British Ambassador in Berlin. 
Substance of the note, said corre- 
pondents, was that Britain’s warning 

ainst the use of force would nol 

use Germany to give up her “vital 
ational interests” in Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor. 


Palestine & Geneva 


[In its White Paper on Palestine, 
blished last May, Great Britain ad- 
iced a solution for the long con- 
t between Jews and Arabs in the 
ly Land. In outline, the solution 
»vided for turning Britain’s trouble- 
ne League mandate into an inde- 
ndent state by 1949—an Arab-dom- 
ited state with Jews in the minority. 
ibs denounced the plan as not going 
enough, while Jews bitterly op- 
sed it as a repudiation of Britain’s 
\'17 pledges to make Palestine a per- 
inent national home for Jews. 
Last week Britain’s Palestine pro- 
Sal met with renewed Jewish oppo- 
tion and a cool reception in official 
igue of Nations circles, 
* Opposition: Cutting its sessions 











OTHER LANDS 


from two weeks to 10 days because of 
the threatening international situa- 
tion (see page 6), the 21st World Zion- 
ist Congress at Geneva limited its 
agenda to three questions: election of 
officers, adoption of a budget, and dis- 
cussion of the congress’s chief topic— 
plans to combat Britain’s proposal for 
Palestine. Leading the discussion was 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, who de- 
nounced the British Cabinet’s White 
Paper as “a great injustice.” Although 
some criticized Weizmann as having 
been something less than militant in 
fighting the British proposal, his re- 
election was predicted. 

@ Reception: League of Nations 
consent is required for any change in 
ithe status of a mandate. Advising the 


League on such matters is its Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, Last 


week the commission gave the Zion- 
ists new hope by reporting to the 
League Council, which meets next 
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Weizmann: Something Less Than Militant? 


week, that it considered the policy 
embodied in the White Paper a com- 
plete reversal of the usual interpreta- 
tion of the British mandate and with- 
held its approval. Hailing the com- 
mission’s report with “gratification,” 
the Zionists appealed directly to the 
Council to reject Britain’s proposal. 
sutintatinailidpdinlisanahadcanil 


Orient: Bad Blood 


With the recent history of Japan- 
in-China one of bad blood rising be- 
tween Japan and Great Britain, three 
incidents last week did nothing to 
lessen ill feeling: 

e At Tokyo, British Ambassador 
Sir Robert L. Craigie reported Brit- 
tain’s rejection of Japan’s demands 
that economic questions in China be 
included in discussions over their 
Tientsin dispute. Such issues as Chi- 
nese currency and silver reserves in 
British concession banks at Tientsin, 
Craigie said, could not be settled by 
discussion between Japan and Britain 








alone, but would have to be referred 
to the seven other signers of the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922. Japan, how- 
ever, refused to recognize any interest 
of third powers in the talks. As a re- 
sult, negotiations over Tientsin were 
suspended while the Japanese press 
wrote what it called “the obituary” of 
the stalemated conference. 

© Hong Kong, Britain’s South China 
crown colony since 1841, suffered as a 
result of London’s firm stand on the 
North China economic issues. Threat- 
ening to “isolate” Hong Kong from the 
Chinese mainland, Tokyo’s army took 
possession of the Chinese border op- 
posite British-leased territory. Though 
oflicially described as designed to cut 
off Chinese supply lines with the 
crown colony, the move was tanta- 
mont to a landside blockade of the im- 
portant British port and naval base. 

e In Shanghai, meanwhile, Anglo- 
Japanese tension reached a more acute 
stage as the result of the killing of 
two pro-Japanese Chinese policemen 
and the wounding of six others by a 
British policeman. After being wound- 
ed in the back by one of the Chinese, 
the Briton turned his sub-machine 
gun on the Orientals. When the Japa- 
nese army and navy took a “grave 
view” of the shooting, some observers 
saw in it the makings of another 
major “incident,” possibly the neces- 
sary excuse for a Japanese blockade of 
Shanghai’s international settlement, 


Asides Abroad— 


Long Live—: When friends told 
him that the Queen had cabled him 
congratulations on his 100th birthday, 
Wilfrid Brosseau of St. Johns, Quebec, 
was skeptical. He protested: “Why, 
I was in England 80 years ago, and 
she was an old lady then.” Patiently, 
his friends explained that Queen Vic- 
toria had been long dead, but that 
Britain and the dominions had a new 
queen named Elizabeth and a king 
named George. 





* * * 


Whirlwind Courtship: In Mexico 
City, 116-year-old Luis Flores Lopez 
married 65-year-old Agripina Tovar 
Ramirez. They had been sweethearts 
since 1908, when the bridegroom was 
enly 85. 

Joy Ride: ~ On leave at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, from the _ British 
cruiser Berwick, marine John Brown 
got drunk, climbed into a vacant pa- 
trol wagon and, looking for a light, 
accidentally turned on the ignition 
switch; the car lurched into a tele- 
graph pole. A St. John’s court fined 
Brown $876—about $10 a foot—for his 
short ride, and gave him two long 
years to pay. 

Sympathizer: After being laid up 
with a fractured leg in a hospital for 
two months, Henri Caron of Montreal 
went for a walk. A friend called him: 
“Hello, how’s the leg?” Caron turned 


quickly and broke the leg again. 
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AAA: Storage Problem 


Last year, when the bumper corn 
crop of 2,886,000,000 bushels forced 
skidding prices, the AAA put its corn 
loan program into effect. All farmers 
who had co-operated with the AAA’s 
acreage allotment program were 
granted loans of 57 cents a bushel on 
the corn they held off the market in 
government-sealed bins. Hope of the 
AAA was that the market price would 
rise above the loan price with the cur- 
tailed supply, that the farmers would 
then redeem their loans and sell the 
Joan corn at the higher price. 


But corn prices never rose above 
the loan price. Consequently, on Aug. 
1, when the loans matured, farmers 
preferred to let this corn—totaling 
257,000,000 bushels—fall into the gov- 
ernment’s hands. Last week, its corn 
was giving the AAA a headache. 

Cause of the headache was the fact 
the AAA had to find new storage space 
for its corn—most of which has been 
held on the farms’ themselves—to 
make room for this year’s predicted 
2,459,000,000 bushel yield, and the fact 
it had no place for it. Some storage 
space was available in terminal eleva- 
tors. In addition, 25,500 steel storage 
bins had been bought; but, with a 
total capacity of only 43,000,000 bush- 
els, these were not nearly enough. 

To solve the problem, the AAA tried 
to get farmers to reseal the old loan 
corn under provisions of the original 
loan. The farmers, however, were 
‘autious about helping because (1) 
they needed most of their space for 
the new crop, and (2) the government 
would not allow them to mix the old 
loan corn with the new—a ruling that 
would force them to maintain two 


Random Statistics 


T IS estimated that the average 
American each day is served 
about four pounds of food, or 1,446 
pounds yearly ... @ Industrial 
research has done much toa create 
jobs in this country; one out of 
every four workers employed today 
is employed in an industry that 
either did not exist or was just 
starting in 1900... @ American 
auto accidents last year cost 750 
million dollars in wage losses, medi- 
cal expenses and insurance costs, 
plus an additional 750 million dol- 
lars in property damage... @ 
Largest nugget of gold on record 
was one found near Moligul, Aus- 
tralia, in 1869; it weighed over 200 
pounds and was aptly named “Wel- 
come Stranger”... @ American 
life insurance companies last year 
paid out more than 173% million 
dollars in endowments to living 
policyholders . . . @ There are 
13%2 million washing machines in 
the United States; every week, they 
turn out enough laundry to fill a 
clothes-line so long that it could 
go around the world over 10 times. 


























BUSINESS, FARM 


separate storage spaces for the corn. 
Though somewhat discouraged, the 
AAA had not given up last week. To 
each farmer who would help it solve 
its storage dilemma by resealing his 
loan corn, it was offering 7 cents a 
bushel additional for storage. 
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Oil: “Shutdown Strike” 


How important the petroleum in- 
dustry is to the United States may be 
judged from the following facts: 
Though only 75 years old, the indus- 
try represents a 15 billion dollar busi- 
ness. This country produces more 
oil than any other in the world—six 
times as much as second-place Russia. 
Oil provides jobs for 750,000 persons; 
among the industrial behemoths of 
the land, it ranks fourth, following 
steel, automobiles and meat. 

Last week, no oil was flowing from 
thousands of rich oil wells in six 
southwestern states. The industry 
was bogged down in its worst crisis 
in 10 years, a crisis brought on by 
sharp slashes in the price of crude oil 
and a retaliatory “shutdown strike.” 

Roots of the trouble ran deep. Most 
refiners deal with producers in those 
southwestern oil states—the greatest 
oil-producing area in the world— 
where the amount of oil produced is 
controlled by state government agen- 
cies under oil conservation laws, or 
by voluntary agreement of producers. 
This controlled production tends to 
hold up and stabilize prices refiners 
pay for crude oil bought in those fields. 


But Illinois, one of the newest oil- 
producing states, has not restricted 
production and has moved much of its 
output at a discount, with consequent 
lower prices, in an effort to establish 
its place in the industry. As a result, 
southwestern refiners have been los- 
ing money for 18 months: the “spread” 
between the cost of their raw ma- 
terials and the prices they receive for 
their products, chiefly gasoline, has 
not been great enough for them to 
operate at a profit. Meanwhile, IIli- 
nois refiners have undersold them. 

To compete, southwestern refiners 
could either raise the price of their 
finished products or cut their prices 
for crude oil. An effort by one large 
refiner to accomplish the first failed 
because other major refiners would not 
follow his lead. An effort to accom- 
plish the second met a better response; 
when one large Texas refining com- 
pany lowered its prices for crude oil 20 
cents a barrel, other refiners followed. 

Since this cut meant a loss of 
$500,000,000 in state revenue alone an- 
nually, Texas was not slow in striking 
back; the nation’s No. 1 oil producer, 
it forced the closing of virtually all its 
82,000 oil wells for 15 days to force the 
refiners’ price back up to their origi- 
nal level. Within the next two days, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana shut down 
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Secretary Ickes Threatened to Lift a ! 


most of their wells. Altogether, 
per cent of the nation’s oil supply » 
shut off. 

That this step—the most drasti 
its kind ever undertaken in the t 
petroleum industry—might eventua! 
force crude oil prices back up seem! 
highly likely last week. But observ: 
believed that this would not solve |! 
petroleum industry’s problem, becau 
it would not correct the Illinois situ 
tion. As long as Illinois refused (vo 
restrict production and sold oil unde: 
prices prevailing in the southw: 
neither southwestern producers p 
refiners could operate profitably. 

With the mid-continent wells si 
shut down last week, the industry w: 
threatened with unwelcome inte: 
ference —from the Federal gove: 
ment. In Washington, Secretary o/ 
Interior Harold Ickes, who is Feder:! 
oil administrator, stated he would | 
the Connally “Hot Oil” Act’s ban on 
shipment in interstate commerce 
petroleum produced. in violation «| 
state restrictions if “a lack of pari! 
between total supply and consumpti\: 
demand” developed. 
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Briefs 


q Officials of the Booneville Sa 
ings Bank, Booneville, Ia., sent lett: 
to depositors announcing the bank 
would close Sept. 1, because “we 
not know what to do with y 
money.” Though the bank was solve! 
and had $267,000 in deposits, it w 
operating at a loss, Officials « 
plained that no one would borr 
their money, and that they could | 
afford to pay interest on the deposi's. 


@ The New England Council—: 
all-New England organization—in( 
cated that industry in New England 
staging a comeback. It reported th: 
in the last three years the amount 0! 
available industrial floor space had 
been reduced more than half, fr: 
63,000,000 square feet to 31,000,000) 
square feet, and the number of idle 
industrial properties reduced fr« 
677 to 466, 
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SCIENCE, 


Human Echo 


lwo years ago, when he was 17, 
Francis Magner of Medina, N. Y., no- 
d that he literally could take the 

is out of other people’s mouths. 

week, Magner came to the at- 
tion of science, in the person of 

Carleton F. Scofield, psychology 





I}r 


4 professor at the University of Buffalo. 
| [his boy,” reported Dr. Scofield in 
eo zement, “reproduces the talk of 


others without a perceptible time in- 
terval between words of the speaker 


d his own.” 
fi On a visit to Magner in Medina, 
Scofield resolved to make the 


th’s feat as difficult as possible. 
He read the boy a series of abstruse 
rological terms, only to find that 
were coming back to him from 


ner’s mouth as fast as he read 
In another room, one of Dr. 
Scofield’s assistants shouted. rapidly 


lish, Russian and Italian, none of 


| -——Science Facts 
( ‘LOSING the 


eyes and 


' 
it to rest are much larger 
en collected and named; more than 

fastest, lightning travels 37,200 


€ Biggest earthworm is the Megascolides australis of southeastern 
grows as long as 12 feet, is commofly three quarters of an inch thick and 
-. G Alone of the continents, Antarctica has nevei 
en the native habitat of man; its largest creature is the emperor penguin, 
lich stands three feet high ... @ America’s annual fall of snow and rain 
eighs 46 quadrillion tons; two-thirds of it falls on the eastern half of the 
ition ... @ Men’s brains average about 48 ounces in weight, while those of 
But brain size is not everything. 
ance, great French novelist, weighed only 35 ounces. 


VS e€ggs as big as olives . 


men average only 43. 


Magner understood, with the 

istonishing result. 
can do this,” said Magner, “with- 
looking at a person, just as long 
‘an hear him.” Said Dr. Scofield: 
stumped.” Even if there were 
mental telepathy involved, it 
ied that the least Magner could 
redited with was an unbelievably 
ear and incredibly keen co- 
ination between ear, brain and 
ue, 
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Freezing: Tests 


west weapon of medical science 
nst cancer is “frozen sleep,” 
reby patients are packed in ice, 
kept for periods of five days 
cold coma like death (PATH- 
DER, June 3). Originators of this 
tic treatment are Drs. Temple Fay 
Lawrence Smith of Philadelphia; 
earliest tests of the technique 
on surface cancers of the skin. 
week, their technique went far 
le the body, 
St. John’s Hospita} at Spring- 
lll., Dr. James Graham, Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Henry Aschauer be- 
the first practitioners to bor- 
the Fay-Smith technique. Their 








relaxing the face and 
4 induce sleep than relaxing all the other body muscles, since the brain areas 
- + J More than 500,000 varieties of insects have 








MEDICINE 


patient was 53-year-old Jack Lum, 
restaurant proprietor, who was suf- 
fering from cancer of the prostate 
gland. Taken from an ice-filled porce- 
lain tub after five days, Lum said he 
felt “pretty good.” Dr. Graham was 
hopeful. He declared: “Below 90 de- 
grees, cancer cells apparently cannot 
live. . . The destructive effect of re- 
frigeration ... is similar to that of 
the X-ray and radium, and possibly 
may be more effective on certain 
cases.” 

A few days before, in the Journal 
of the American Medica] Association, 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Fay reported that in 
a hopeful number of their cases, tissue 
damage caused by cancer had been 
checked and that healing actually had 
been promoted by refrigeration. On 
the same day that Lum emerged from 





treatment in Springfield, they  pre- 
pared to test for themselves the re- 


action of deep cancer to refrigeration. 
Their patient was 42-year-old Max 


neck probably does more to 


@g At 
second .. 
Australia. 


1,500 of them are mosquitoes ... 
feet—about seven miles—a 


rhe brain of Anatole 


Harlan, farmer of Stockport, Iowa; 
he was suffering from cancer of the 
pancreas, a digestive organ in almost 
the exact center of the body. 


Capsules 


@ Doctors of the Coventry and War- 
wickshire Hospital in London per- 
formed a caesarian operation on a six- 
weeks-old girl and removed from her 
body an unborn baby. It was a “weak 
twin” which had died in embryo and 
had been surrounded by the body of 
the other. British records showed 
only two other such cases, the last 
in 1814, 


G Fewer persons die during periods 
of high humidity (moisture content of 
the air) than during dry ones, accord- 
ing to James W. W. Osmun of the New 
York City Weather Bureau. Days best 
for health, he says, are warm, breezy 
and moist. 


q From a study of the membership 
of six scientific societies, Dr. C. B. 
Read of the University of Wichita, 
Kans., reports that the center of geo- 
graphic distribution of America’s sci- 
entists appears to lie in Ohio, close to 
Dayton and Columbus. 
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up with the goings 

on of Colonel Ballot, 
the old codger who flits 
around from one end of the 
country to the other asking 
pertinent questions from 
the voters on various vital 
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tions of the day. The Pathfinder 
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is not sold on newsstands or in single 
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READERS WRITE—Ideas Wanted 


Scores of letters have poured in to 
the editors since the Pathfinder Poll 
started on August 12th. Let it be said 
here and now, in spite of rumors of 
every kind, that Pathfinder will re- 
main as always an independent news 
weekly edited without bias or favor. 


It will continue to discuss public 
questions fearlessly, and will en- 
deavor, as always to present both 


sides of whatever sroblem is under 
discussion 


Ideas as to questions to be polled, 


will be welcome, and readers are 
requested to send jn suggestions. We 
want these polls to be of interest 


to every one. 
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EDUCATION 


“Know-It-All” Students 


Within three weeks, 12 young men 
will meet on the campus of 26-year- 
old, co-educational Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity in Georgia to begin a unique 
educational experiment. Under the 
guidance of Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, 
president of the little school (1938 en- 
rollment: 600), they will attempt to 
learn in 66 months all that the 30 mem- 
bers of the Oglethorpe faculty know. 

Representing every section of the 
country, the 12 “know-it-all” students 
were selected primarily on the basis 
of their exceptional scholastic attain- 
ments. They will attend classes 11 
months each year and will study all 
the subjects on Oglethorpe’s curri- 
culum-—not only science and philoso- 
phy but shorthand and swimming. To 
help them withstand the terrific men- 
tal and physical strain, their study 
hours, exercise, diet and social life 
will be strictly regulated. 

The “know-it-all” 12 will attack the 
world’s knowledge chronologically. 
They will begin with the birth of the 
earth and the solar system, as reveal- 
ed by astronomy and geology, then 
take up the beginning of life and man’s 
existence, as told by paleontology and 
anthropology. 

At the end of the six-year course, the 
12 will have to take an unusual exami- 
nation. They must teach ably and 
successfully every class in the univer- 
sity curriculum. In addition, they will 
have to demonstrate their command of 
foreign languages by giving extem- 
poraneous debates and speeches be- 
fore the student body in French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Spanish and Italian. 








Democracy’s Defense 


A cardinal principle of totalitarian 
government, phrased by Nikolai 
Lenin and subscribed to by all dic- 
tators, reads: “Give me four years to 
teach the children, and the seed I have 
sown will never be uprooted.” 

To that axiom, however, there is 
an obvious corollary: Education is 
Democracy’s first line of defense. Last 
week more than 3,000 educators and 
laymen joined in a unique and elab- 
orate effort to bolster that line. The 
occasion was a Congress on Education 
for Democracy, sponsored by Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
in New York City. 

The importance of the Congress was 
emphasized by its originator and 
chairman, Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College who set the theme 
of the Congress in these words: “In 
modern warfare, with the initial cam- 
paigns fought over the airwaves and 
in the press, the first line of defense 
lies in our schools .. . Our teachers, 
not the Marines, will be the ‘First to 
Fight,’ ” 

To rally educators to that fight, 
prominent Americans from all fields 
and eminent men from half a dozen 
foreign countries addressed the Con- 












































































International 
Reverend Bonney and “Jerry” (see col. 3) 


gress. In the 40 speeches delivered 
were such views as these: 

e Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, former 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin of Great 
Britain: “I would always stress the spirit- 
ual rather than the political foundations 
of democracy. It is a recognition of the 
dignity of man and of his individuality, 
and that dignity and individuality are his 
as a child of God. There is the unbridge- 
able gulf between democracy and the 
ee 

@ Edouard Herriot, President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, who wrote 
his views to the Congress: “Democracy is 
the only form of government capable of 
emphasizing the dignity of the human 
being, of giving him liberty and respon- 
sibility at the same time.” 

@ Lord Josiah Stamp, British econo- 
mist, addressing the Congress by radio 
from London: “Education in a totalitar- 
ian state is for obedience and the reason 
for it. In a democracy, it must be for 
duty and the motive to it.” 

@ Louis J. Taber, Master of the Nation- 
al Grange: “The democratic form of so- 
ciety may be cumbersome and sometimes 
inefficient, yet measured in human happi- 
ness, democracy at its worst is infinitely 
better than any form of totalitarian gov- 
ernment at its best.” 


Two variations on the _ general 
theme of these addresses were heard. 
The first came from H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
industrialist and vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, who differentiated between re- 
publican and democratic forms of 
government, Warning against too 
much democracy, he pointed to pop- 
ular election of Senators, the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall, and di- 
rect primaries as “pitfalls” in the path 
of the American republic. 

An outright condemnation of the 
Congress came fré6m Ralph Borsodi, 
an educational delegate, who charged 
that failure to invite speakers for the 
totalitarian viewpoint “violated every 
principle of democracy.” 

What concrete program might re- 
sult from the Congress was not imme- 
diately apparent at the end of its 
three-day session. The 16 seminars 
into which the delegates were divided 
for study of technical aspects of edu- 
cation for democracy issued only “un- 
official” reports of their work. 
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RELIGION 


Pastor’s Dummy 

Flippant, wise-cracking Charli: 
Carthy is a favorite screen and ry 
character from Main Street to Bi 
way. Last week a counterpart 
ventriloquist Edgar Bergen’s fan 
dummy, named “Jerry,” traveled 
of little Randolph Center, Vermont}, |, 
be introduced to New York ( 
Brought to the metropolis by 
“voice,” the Rev. Gerald E. Bon 
“Jerry” was described to reporte: 
a regular attendant at Bonney’s 
day school class. 

Explaining that he also uses 
devices as sleight-of-hand trick 
clarify Sunday school lessons, Bo: 
told interviewers that “Jerry” is 
most valuable “prop” for illustra 
of Biblical parables and moral te 
ings. The sailor-suited dummy’s 
cialty, said the Vermont pastor, 
has been an evangelist for 17 yea: 
asking questions which the child 
themselves would like to ask but « 
express. Students enjoy the in! 
changes most when one of “Jerr: 
questions stumps Mr. Bonney. 


Briefs 


q This fall, the 75-year-old 
Saints Academy in New York Ciiy’s 
Harlem, a high school for white Cath- 
olic girls, will reopen as the first Cath 
olic high school in New York for \: 
gro girls. The idea originated wit! 
the Sisters of Charity, the order of 
nuns which conducts All Saints. 















@ An increase of 24,361 communi- 
cant members in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States during th: 
year ending March 31 was reported b) 
the Rev. Dr. William Barrow Pugh, 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian Ge 
eral Assembly. 


@ At the closing session of the sixty- 
eighth annual convention of th 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union ol 
America, meeting in New York City, a 
resolution was passed condemning th 
serving of liquor on the family table, 
at dinners and at family reunions. 


g At acelebration in Newport, lt. ! 
a monument to the founders of 
ligious liberty in the United States \ 
dedicated. The monument was )p 
sented to the city by the Jewish « 
gregation, first established ther 
1658 by 15 Jewish families from 
West Indies. 


@ Speakers at the _ internatio 
convention of the Knights of Colu 
bus in Seattle, Wash., vehemently 
sailed all forms of racial prejudic 
including anti-Semitism. Said on 
spokesman: “The Jewish race, per 
se, is not responsible for the trans 
gressions of individuals, any mor 
than we Catholics can be blamed be- 
cause both Hitler and Goebbels were 
baptized as children of the Catholic 
Church.” 
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Matinee Idol 


he first bona fide matinee idol 
e Valentino seems to be a 40-year- 
baldish Frenchman — Charles 
nover. Like the famous Italian actor, 
this quiet son of a farm machinery 
chant is.not a tall man. He is 5 
9 inches tall and weighs 150 
pounds, but that doesn’t minimize his 
eal. Boyer’s fascination for wom- 
ies in his French-accented “bou- 
oir voice,” quizzical smile, sad brown 
and peaked eyebrows. Men like 
too, for he is an accomplished 
subtle actor. 
Rover lives quietly with his Eng- 
actress-wife, “Pat” Paterson; 
lects rare books; listens to good 
ic; plays golf and tennis, and 
well. When seen traveling be- 
een New York and Paris, he usual- 
looks rather shabby. He would 
er play character parts, such as 
oleon (in “Conquest”), than 
ight romantic leads. He is well 
ated—the Lyceum in his home 
n of Figeac, France; the Sorbonne 
the Paris Conservatory. Boyer 
also another quality which mati- 
idols seldom possess—a sense of 
rr. 
ter attaining success on the French 
it e and cinema, he appeared in 
erican pictures for five years before 
\ en fans recognized him as their 
vil ie Hero No. 1. In that time, he 
made love to some of the indus- 
s top glamour girls—Garbo, Diet- 
Colbert and Darrieux—but it 
the ladylike responses of Irene 
ne, in “Love Affair,” to awaken 
s femininity to his unusual charm. 
was Boyer’s presence which drew 
les of women last fortnight to the 
day showings of “When Tomor- 
Comes” (Universal), his second 
xtv- ure with Miss Dunne. Because of 
th hover, these hero-worshippers went 
1 of y well satisfied with a film that is 
lv. a est a shoddy imitation of the distin- 
‘tl hed“Love Affair.” The film divides 
ib irally into three sections: a wait- 
es’ strike—the pair meet; a Long 
id hurricane—they fall in love; an 
| nsane wife (splendidly played by 
barbara O’Neill)—they give each other 
Any one of these would have been 
‘licient theme for an entire film, but 
ether, they build up to an awful 
down. 


You'll Be Seeing 


l Che Old Maid (Warner Bros.): Two 
| 6! Hollywood’s most spirited stars, 
dic bette Davis and Miriam Hopkins, play 
rival cousins in this screening of 
Akins’ Pulitzer Prize play. As 
rlotte, the “old maid,” Bette Davis 








no! the meaner and more tragic of the 
ib Charlotte has a past, represent- 
were ‘1 by a lovely, teen-age daughter 
holic e Bryan), but no one knows it, 


t her cousin whom the girl re- 
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If constipation has you down so 
you feel heavy, tired and dopey, 
it’s time you did something about 
it. And something more than just 
taking a physic! You should get 
at the cause of the trouble. 

If you eat the super-refined 
food most people eat, the chances 
are the difficulty is simple—you 
don’t get enough ‘“‘bulk.’”’ And 
“bulk” doesn’t mean heavy food. 
It’s a kind of food that isn’t con- 
sumed in the body, but leaves a 
soft “bulky” mass in theintestines. 

If this common form of con- 

| stipation is your trouble, eat 
Kellogg’s All-Bran daily and 
drink plenty of water. All-Bran 
isn’t a medicine—it’s a crunchy, 
nutritious cereal. And it will help 
you not only to get regular but to 
keep regular, day after day. Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 

Mich., for two free individual 

| packages of All-Bran. P-14 


International 


Boyer Has an Extra Quality (see col. 1) 





gards as her real er poceeane Se T Sear orfine Hilaco Figahight, bull & batteries FOW gel 
cousins both loved the child’s father, cosbed Salve at 350 each. 

now dead, they wage constant war- | ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 211. WoonssoRo, — 
fare over her eaten. The real 





mother loses. It’s not a pretty story, 
but a realistic one well performed. 
* * 











Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
. = ne ee ’ and supply you with work. Write 
Unexpected Father (Universal): today for FREE BOOKLET. 


This is the last time Baby Sandy | Wentworth Pictorial Company, Lid.  DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


(Sandra Lee Henville) will appear as LADIES! WORLD'S FAIR NOVELTIES 
a boy. In her next picture, the 19- 

< . 3 Mailed to you or your friends from the Fair 
months-old infant will be herself, a Dollar will purchase a cigarette case, a I ~ 





: : . . » a com >t Combinat of tw 7 } 25c. 
little girl. In this one she is cuter ———CC 15. Mirror 25¢ 
than she was in “East Side of Heaven, V. RYAN, BOX 41, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


and Mischa Auer works so hard to 
keep up with her that he looks like an 
amateur, Patrons are likely to yawn 
while Sandy is off the screen. 
Quick Millions (20th Century-Fox): 
A few months ago, it was M-G-M’s 
Hardy family that thought it had in- 
herited a fortune. Now its Darry!] 
Zanuck’s Joneses. Pa Jones (Jed 
Prouty) takes the gang to Arizona and 
a supposedly inherited gold mine. The 
gold proves to be phony, but the 
Joneses profit a little by capturing a 
band of crooks. Decked out with a 
flock of tried-and-true gags from si- 
lent pictures, this Jones episode is 
fast and funny in the slapstick manner. 


Our Two Most 
Popular Clubs 


CLUB NO. 12 
McCall's Magazine - 
Woman's World - 


Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER - - - 


. CLUB NO. 18 

tter Homes & Gardens 

McCall's Magazine - - - $7 60 
PATHFINDER - - .- 


Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 
check the club you want and mail with $1.60 te 
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“I TALKED WITH GOD” 


(Yes, § Did—Actually and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God how to draw upon the invisible God-Law, 


- $460 





some ten years ago, a strange new Power under any and all circumstances; 

came into my life, After 43 years of horri You, too, may find and use the same stag 
ble. sickening, dismal] failure, this strange gering Power of the God-Law that I use. It 
Power brought to me a sense of overwhelm- can bring to you, too, whatever things are 
ing victory, and I have been overcoming every right and proper for you to have. Do you 


- ve . believe this? It won't cost much to find out 
c c y lie ever § ce. 
undesirable condition of my life r since just a penny post-card or a letter, ad- 


What a change it was. Now—I have credit ace » DD neni - aa 
at more than one bank, I own a beautiful Seen, y ‘oul beter nen the pat “ot 
home, drive a lovely car, Own a newspaper the most fascinating success of the century. 
and a large office building, and my wife and And the same Power I use is here for your 
family are amply provided for after I leave use, too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All 
for shores unknown. In addition to these information about this experience will be sent 
material benefits, I have a sweet peace in my you free, of course, The address again—Dr. 
life. 1 am happy as happy can be. No cir- Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 29, Moscow, Idaho. 
cumstance ever upsets me, for I have learned Advt. Copyright 1939 Frank B. Robinson. 
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EDITORIAL 





Pacts and Facts 


T THIS writing, it is impossible to 
comment authoritatively on the 
decision of Russia and Germany to sign 
a pact of non-aggression. The action 
seems to be an overwhelming diplo- 
matic defeat for the Anglo-French 
“peace front,” but that’s about all that 
can be said with any degree of cer- 
tainty at this time. In the next few 
days—perhaps before these lines ap- 
pear—the whole picture may change. 
Such is the condition of Europe to- 
day. The continent is a place crowd- 
ed with great hates and great distrusts, 
a place living from day to day on the 
basis of expedients and not morals. 
Treaties may not mean what they ap- 
pear to mean; promises are broken al- 
most as soon as made; when diplomats 
sign pledges, their signatures must be 
searched carefully for the double-cross. 
The underworld moves up to the seats 
of the mighty. Who’s a cheat? Who’s 
a swindler? Not many statesmen are 
above suspicion. 

And what do pacts mean in this 
criminal atmosphere? What do pacts 
mean when there is no honor among 
either friends or enemies? What do 
pacts mean when they are made while 
millions of men are mobilized and 
while the nations of the world each 
month are spending a billion dollars 
or more on arms? Pacts are one thing, 
and facts are another. It will take 
more than a few scraps of paper to 
stave off war. Let mankind pray for 
a miracle. 


q 
“Ordered Freedom” 


N NEW YORK CITY last week, 
under the sponsorship of Teachers 
. College in Columbia University, there 
was held a timely and impressive Con- 
gress on Education for Democracy. So 
excellent was the idea behind this 
gathering, so pertinent was it, that it 
deserves a special note. 

It is to be hoped that the widest 
possible circulation will be accorded 
several of the speeches and reports 
heard at the Congress. It is to be 
hoped, too, that similar meetings will 
be staged in the future, not only in 
New York but in all sections of the 
country. As a matter of fact, some- 
thing along this line is being planned 
as a result of the Congress, and it 
merits the fullest support. In this 
day and age, as the shadow of totali- 
tarianism grows with alarming ra- 
pidity, democracy needs to be militant, 
needs to be alert, needs to preach its 
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Manning in the Arizona Republic 


This Criminal Atmosphere 


own virtues more frequently, needs 
now to fire propaganda guns of its 
own, 

The New York Congress may well 
serve as a model for meetings of the 
same nature elsewhere. And the mili- 
tant note may be carried out as a 
vigorous elaboration, or orchestration, 
of some of the points raised in the 
speeches and reports heard in New 
York. One such speech was that of 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Emi- 
nently quotable and particularly apt, 
it follows here in part: 


e@ No student of history can have 
any doubt but that democracy is far 
the most difficult form of government 
that has ever existed. In a totalitarian 
state the citizen has only to do as he 
is told; no direct responsibility rests 
on him. 

@ The success of a democracy de- 
pends upon every one realizing his 
or her responsibility to it; thinking 
of his duties and forgetting for a time 
his rights. If he recognizes no duties 
toward the form of government to 
which he is ready enough to pay lip 
service and to shout for, the day may 
come when he will lose his rights. . . 

e@ I would always stress the spirit- 
ual rather than the political founda- 
tions of democracy. It is a recogni- 
tion of the dignity of man and of his 
individuality, and that dignity and 
individuality are his as a child of God. 
There is the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween the democracy and the isms 
that are for the time being in control 
of so large a part of Europe. 

@ Every free human institution, if 
it is to be preserved, needs its watch 
dogs, and no institution more than a 
democratic government ... There 
must be a continuing interest and 
unsleeping vigilance on the part of 
the electors. 

@ Ideas are on the wing ... And 
there are ideas so loaded with dyna- 
mite that they may blow the systems 
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that appear founded on a rock j:., 
fragments. I need not tell ‘you th, 
such ideas are those of Bolsheyi 
and those propagated by the Naz 
and Fascists... Of one thing 
clear, they cannot exist within 
same boundaries as what you and 
understand as democracy. 

e The world is mot safe for 
mocracy today. We cannot make « 
own countries safe for democracy 
letting things slide. 

@ What a responsibilty rests 
us! ... And what power might 
go forth in this great land if every o 
of us here went home to our da 
avocations resolved to be good cit 
zens? ... We have to show the wo: 
that we have ideals no less than t 
rulers of the totalitarian states; t! 
our ideals are harder of accompli 
ment because they are far high: 
they involve the cooperation of m 
of their own free will endeavoring 
work with God Himself in the raisi 
of mankind. In a totalitarian st 
the will must be surrendered, s 
rendered to the will of one fallil 
man. And no man is fitted for ab 
lute power... 

e I know that by your very pr 
ence here you are all eager to ma 
your democracy an example to t 
world ,.. You desire it to be gr: 
not only in population and in wealt 
but in spirit; a country in which t! 
light of ordered freedom shines wit 
a clear white light to which the lov: 
of such freedom may look with ho; 
from every corner of the world. . 


HERE is much meaning in | 

phrase—“‘ordered freedom”—a«1\\! 
there is much meaning in such poi 
as Earl Baldwin raised. Democracy 
a free way of life but its strength ¢ 
pends on its orderliness and its ord 
liness depends on its workability. |! 
is a difficult form of government, |v 
be sure, but it is the finest and noblest 
man has yet devised. It has worked, 
it does work, and it will continue 
to work. 


But now as never before, in a wor): 
of hostile ideologies, all of us whio 
enjoy the blessings of this freedom, 
all of us who would think life los! 
without it, must understand that |ib- 
erty does not mean anarchic license 
and that it cannot long last where men 
forget the responsibilities of citizen 
ship. Democracy is not a dog-eat-dog 
philosophy; it is as much a spiritual 
concept as a political formula; under 
it, majorities and minorities are sup- 
posed to work together for the 
terests of all. 

This is a cardinal point in our sys- 
tem of free government. This is ° 
point that must be stressed in an) 
program of education for democrac) 
Where men preach it, where men hol! 
fast to it, men remain creatures o! 
God, not creatures of the state; cres 
tures with an individual, indwellins 
nobility, not mere automata in a po- 
litical mechanism whose essence '5 
no more spiritual, no more equippc(! 
with a soul, than a dynamo or 4 
piece of stone. 
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The Colonel & First Voters 


‘QLONEL BALLOT strode up the 
( , main street of town. He attracted 
littlé attention, for chin whisk- 
are no longer commonplace and 
only the occasional haberdasher 
still offers for sale _ large- 
med campaign hats, Kentucky 
Here and there bystanders 
sed each other as the old gentle- 
passed, 
it the Colonel was more inter- 
d in the bystanders than they 
e in him. In truth, he was less a 
pecter of persons than they. At 
juent intervals he accosted them 
his “Good morning to you, sir,” 
How do you do, Madam? I’m 
e you'll pardon an inquisitive old 
er—” And, disavowing as usual 
personal interest, he would go on 
sk of each individual his or her 
ference for President of the 


ted States in 1940. 

nd they told him. 

fhe woman on her way home from 
bakery 


told him “Mr. Garner.” 


Democrats 


ndidate Urban Rural Total 
irner 51.7 55.8% 53.9% 
| | Hull 285 29 245 
Farley 7.9 11.1 9.6 
cattering 11.9 12.2 12.0 


wey,” said the young chap stand- 
in front of the hardware store. 
Nutt’s my man,” shouted a motor- 
waiting for the traffic beacon to 
h green. Enshrined behind the 
om, plate-glass ticket booth of the movie 
palace, a pretty someone informed the 
onel that Senator Vandenberg was 
s, yes sir!” And so it went. 
his time Colonel Ballot was keenly 
nt on the selections of those who 
e going to cast their first Pres- 
dential vote in 1940. 

First voters are a mighty inter- 
esting group,” said the Colonel a bit 
er as he sat down with Mr, Joe 
ks on Joe’s front porch. 

‘f course,” suggested Joe, “the 
ig people of the country are al- 

a 


€ 


Young people?” interrupted the 

onel, “I find first-voters of all 

To be sure, the majority of them 

folks who have just reached legal 

ig age since the ’36 elections, but 

e are many others. ‘Those who 

recently acquired citizenship, 

' or example, And that large number 
could have voted all along, but 

e interest in the conduct of their 
covernment has only now become 
ly aroused. Today, although lax in 
ising their franchise for a long 








How the Nation’s First-Voters Voted 
In the Presidential Preference Poll 
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time past, they look forward to voting 
in 1940, and believe me, sir, fhey’re 
interesting in a special sense.” 

“I believe it,” said Joe Doaks, pull- 
ing his chair a little closer. “But tell 
me, Colonel, which way are all these 
first-voters leaning? How do they 
feel about Jack Garner and Tom 
Dewey, for instance—the two you re- 
ported as the big-league leaders last 
week?” 

“Well, sir,” said the old gentleman 
in his slow way, “here are the figures 


right down on paper and no guess- 
work. And please notice they also 
show how new city voters feel as 


compared to new country voters.” 
Colonel Ballot handed the slip of 
paper to his friend. It was simple 
enough and needed little explaining. 
“As you know,” he said, “all my 
figuring is based on the assumption 
that there'll be no third-term attempt, 
and I’ve limited the list of possible 
candidates to five in each major party 
—for the Democrats, Garner, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, Senator Clark of Missouri 










Republicans 
Candidate Urban Rural Total 
Dewey 51.7% 531.1% 51.5 
Vandenberg 19.1 11.4 16.0 
raft 12.4 13.1 12.7 
Scattering 16.8 24.4 





and Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt; for the Republicans, Dewey 
of New York, Senator Vandenberg 


of Michigan, Senator 
nominee Alf Landon, 
Guardia of New York. 


Taft of Ohio, ex- 
and Mayor La- 


“Here you see the results in this 
table. The first-voters, sir, both ur- 
ban and rural, favor Garner and 


Dewey—the Democrats for the former 
and the Republicans for the latter. 
Enough said for the present; I leave 
you now to compare these figures 
with the ones I gave you last week 
for all voters—the ones showing 43 
states for Vice President Garner and 


44 for young Tom Dewey. Good 
day, Mr. Doaks. Ill be seeing you 


next week, I trust.” 
And with that, Colonel Straw Bal- 


lot sauntered off to keep up his fas- 
cinating acquaintanceship with Amer- 


ican citizens in all walks of life 
throughout the length and breadth 


of the land. 


[Forgetting the Presidential poll for 
a while, Colonel Ballot next week 
will enter the field of foreign policy. 
He will have a report on how Amer- 
icans are thinking in regard to rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan at this time of serious ten- 
sion in the Far East.] 
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RICITY 


In 12 WEEKS 


t train 
to ing ‘tat small 


. LEWES, President, gous Siecrmce. scoot. § 
oo S. Paulina St., Dept. 69-69C, Chicago, 
4 Big Free Book with facts on Coyne 4.3 and tell 
me ‘best your **Pay-Tuition-After- Graduation" Plan 





cl — STATE 
LSeuabadene seeedecanaaead 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


essai 


Executive Accountants and C. 
Thousands more are peeded: 
re time for C. P. 


| Gene 


. A.*s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
e train you thoroughly at home in 
examinations or executive accounting po- 
gitions. Previous bookies ing knowledge or experience unnecessary. 
Training given b: . Write for free book, * Acgountanas. 
the Profession ai Pays,’ ; and learn about opportunities ip 
growing, profitable field. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 9393-l, Chicage 

A Correspondence institution 


ol tclemmeye tele) | Course 


Me LUI Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Beuizehant ty rt 
texte suppl =, by Nome awardey redit fort! ‘eabsects already 
teu . Free Bulletin on request. 
pt.ne4 1. Drexel at } Soa, » Caleage 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 
and fifty other leath- 
erand canvas special- 
ties of our own man- 
ufacture for campers 
and hunters. 


L.L. Bean, Inc. 


117 Main Street 
FREEPORT, mAs 


HOUSEWIVES 
EARN MONEY AT HOME 


Henriette of Hollywood tells you 
how to get extra money making 
California flowers the Studio way. As- 
sorted kits for fiber corsages, bouquets, 
table decorations. Write now for $1 intro- 
ductory offer of complete kit to make group 
of gardenias and white carnations. 


HENRIETTE, P. 0. Box 422, HOLLYWOOD, , CALIFORNIA 

























SPECIAL CLUB NO. 20 


= 


Value $3.50—A Saving of $1.75 


Clip this offer and mail 
with remittance to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


McCall's Magazine 


Better Homes & 
Gardens 


Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 

























































































If your back yr like = 
**broken”* — if aches 
Pains — rt of -- A. 
strain try rubbing En-Ar-Co 
(Japanese Of) on the painful 
spot. Its soothing warmth 
brings FAST Keep 
@ bottle on hand—it’s grand 
for stiffness, sprains, muscular 
pains and aches due to fatigue 
and exposure—simple neuralgia. All drug- 
gists, . . National Remedy Co., New York 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria! box. (C) I. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-1, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney. Ohio 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. 3S. Rice, Inc., 327-B Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a maeeers that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hola 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 


For complete information—write today! 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
eee your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von’s 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.’’ If you 
suffer from acid indigestion, 
heartburn, bloating or any other stomach 
trouble due to gastric eperaney you, too, should 
try Von’s for prompt relie Send for FREE Samples 
of this wonderful treatment, and details of guaran- 
teed trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 605-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











gastritis, 









90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
LOWEST] ir you need teeth, 
PRICES] but do not care to 


spe1d much money. 
My Method Is What You Want. You 
MUST be 100% SATISFIED or your 
money will be refunded anytime within your 90 days 
trial. I have thousands of Satisfied Customers in 
United States and forei countries. MY SPECIAL 
METHOD IS FOUNDED ON 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WRITE TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-M9, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, itl, 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Match Trick 


This time you are to balance a match 
on its end on the box. Of course, 
your audience may say that it is im- 
possible—that it can’t be done. But 
the performer insists that it can be 
done and that he can do it. 

The trick is easy when you know 
how. Your success, though, depends 
on the point of a thumb tack. You 
have to provide yourself with the tack 
before beginning the trick. When you 
are ready to proceed, open the match- 
box and secretly stick the thumb tack 
up through the top of the lid, permit- 
ting the mere point to stand up just 
enough to allow you to stick it into 
the end of the match. While doing 
this you should go through a lot of 
motions and talk to keep the audience 





engrossed until you get the match 
standing on the box. 





Brain Teaser 


In the accompanying illustration 
the small black circle on the left re- 
presents a disc cut out of the larger 
disc of metal on the 


right, making a 
washer. If the dis-- 
tance across’ the 





small disc is half 

the distance across the washer, and 14 
of the small discs weigh 12 ounces, 
what will 14 washers weigh? Answer 
next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—Clerk B 
chose the better bargain. Whereas A 
received only $1,000 for his first year’s 
work, B received $1,050, and at the 
end of every half year was $50 ahead 
of A. 


Oro 


Cobwebs 


Children are particularly enthusias- 

about this party stunt. Measure off 
eta lengths of string so that each 
little guest will be provided with at 
least one piece. The pieces should 
be about 10 yards long. Tangle these, 
without making knots, in and out on 
chair legs, table legs, up the bannis- 
ters and elsewhere to make giant 
spider webs. Try to make all the 
webs equally difficult to untangle. 

At a given signal, each participant 









chooses a strand of the web. When 
all have found the end of one, they 
are told to untangle the web or 


string. The player who finishes first 
wins the prize. For variation, trinket 
prizes may be tied to the hidden ends 


| of some of the strands in the webs 


and, of course, go to the players on 
whose webs they are fastened. 
——————_>—s—__- 


Smiles 
Lovejoy (poetically inclined)—The 


night has a thousand eyes... 
Ilene—Gracious, let me see 





| nose is powdered. 


if my 





cy 

Xceron—Yes, our courtship began 1 
most romantic way. My wife saved m 
from drowning. She’s a magnificent 
swimmer. 

Dzudi—But I notice you never go into 
deep nater any more. 

Xceron—No, I’m not quite sure she 
would save me now. 


Mrs. Wimpus (in court)—They 


Justice is blind. . . 


Wimpus—Yes, and judging by 
way the lawyers holler, you woul: 
think the old gal must also be deat! 

Axtater—Mr. Goober, I hear that 
your wife has fallen right in with 
the government’s new spending pro 
gram idea, 

Goober—Yes, she’s embarked on |!) 
most extensive spending campaign | 
ever heard tell of. 





Mrs. Tyto—It says here in the pape: 
that courses in domestic science «| 
becoming more popular in women’s 
colleges. 

Tyto—Huh? It would be bette: 
they gave a few courses in domes! 
silence. 

Frank (at beach)—Clara 
has a beautiful waist-line, 

Fre She calls it the line of leas! 
resistance. 


certains 





Charge-Account Customer — What 
do you think about those Europeans 
preparing for war when they haven’! 
paid their debts for the last war? 

Merchant—I think it would be bet 
ter if some folks right in this « 
munity would think more about pa 
ing debts they owe. 

Patient—Is the doctor in? 

Nurse—No, he’s gone out for lu 

Patient—Will he ‘be in after lun 








Nurse—No, that’s what he went 
after. 

Ida Joe—Mother, may I go out (0 
play? 

Mother—You may play with tie 


little girls, but not the boys; the litte 
boys are too rough. 

Ida Joe—But Mother, if I can find 4 
nice, smooth little boy, can I play with 
him? 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


; wwe you anytiing to pay. Fy er exchange? De you want 

eot ? Wanthelp? Wan see Rretitable business at 

e through the mails? tO ATHFIN: DER is read by more 

a million families. Tell your story te these interested. 
.cers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—75S cents a word; minimam fourteen 
rds. Each initial and group of figures, as well as each 

art of the name and address, wil! te counted as words. 
DRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS |W: ANTED 
TMAS CARD BOX ASS SORTMENTS SELLING 





‘‘Wildfire.”’ People who have never sold a 

their lives are Reaping Harvests with our 

Champion’’ 21 folder assortment, including sen- 

| ‘‘Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 

Costs 50c—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. Also 

. ther = n — ents, and personal im- 
cards. ite to Samples on Approval. 

Swan Sti ndien. 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New 





Pathfinder, 
Address: 


MEN AND WOMEN to represent 
or full time. If experienced so state. 
ier, Washington, D. C. ry, 


HOSE FREE WITH OU TFIT. Make up 
) in a week taking orders for amazing new 

Replacement guaranteed against holes, 
runs. Rush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


_AGENTS WANTED (FEMALE) 


ED: - Housewife With Spare time “to try our 
Products, without cost, at home, and supply 
ors what they want. Make good money. Big 
ful] size Products Free. Blair, Dept. 77-N, 


irg, Va. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


) CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND “BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Ala. 
_FEMALE HELP WANTED 


3STMAS CARDS—Nationally Famous 21 Asst. 
ts 50c. Sells $1. Take orders galore 50 folders 
ame $1, 32 designs. Free album. 21 asst. on 
al. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF, 154 Nas- 
New York City. 
GOLD AND _SILVER LOCATERS 


CHING FOR TREASURE? Bergman's 
$5.00 Postpaid. 30 Days free trial. 
n, Box 70-P, Springfield, Missouri 

HELP WANTED 

) FOR NEWSPAPERS. Gain pleasure, good 
perhaps fame. Full time or free-lancing. Hun- 
tories, articles, ideas, needed every issue. 
essfully coach you by mail 45 years news- 
experience; plenty contacts for placing grad- 
The Millers, Dept. 13, Bakersfield, Cali 

PATE NT ATTORNEYS 
‘TIONS YS COMMERCIAL IZED. Patented or un- 
ted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 

St. Louis, Mo 

PHOTO | FINISHING 


I E N Y SPARKL ING _ LIFETIME 
tiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargemen 





Instru- 
Henry 


PRINTS and 2 
ts with rol] de- 


i—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
Iowa. 





AST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS in Natural Col- 
Y Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
F 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 

“Janesville, Wisconsin 
PRINTS—Mail this ad with 
amples Graphic-Art Panel 
idios, Box 660-4, Jackson 
I (PT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 
ight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed never- 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, 


negative for 
Graphic- 


best 
prints 
Michigan 


Two 
Very 
Film 


iteed Prints, 
25c. 
Perfect 


DEVELOPED. Eight Guarar 
tiful Professional Enlargements 
service. Expert workmanship. 

e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


DEVELOPED, 2 ‘prints | each negative 25c. 8x10 
rgement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c. 
i Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
s 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 


Service, Roanoke, Virginia 
__SALESMEN WANTED 


: $ PROFIT IN SIX MONTHS BY FOSTER. Over 
00 in one year by Felton. Over $30.00 daily 

for 90 days. All selling our special tool set to 

es. Exclusive territory. Mesco, BeaverCity, Neb. 


SON OEMS WANTE 
INAL L POEMS, SONGS Wanted “tor publication, 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
id, Ore. 
WRITERS: 
consideration, 
ig, Chicago. 








Send your poem today for imme- 
Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 











Why Suffer With 


| ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 77—1210 Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


ALL BLADDER 


AND GALL STOW 
Write for FREE pt hn > on <= 3 
palliative bome ment. Peed 30 years in 9 
above sorders. 
yee by thousands Write today 


PADDOCK, Bax 5005, Desk 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















ALASKA— 
(Continued from page 4) 


Although Alaskan incomes are rela- 
tively high, so are Alaskan prices. 
The Territory has only 2,000 miles of 
automobile and truck roads—about 
enough for 36 typical square miles in 
the United States—ang only about 500 
miles of railroads useful to commerce. 
General scarcity of finished commod- 
ities, plus high transportation costs, 
increase the price of goods. In Fair- 
banks, for instance, bread costs be- 
tween 18 and 25 cents a loaf and 
coffee is nearly 40 cents a pound. 

In The Problem of Alaskan De- 
velopment, Under Secretary Slattery 
envisioned a means for settling 
Alaska. Because the cost of establish- 
ing farms (about $2,500 per family) 
is prohibitive, he recognized that 
Alaska’s pioneering must be indus- 
trial, not agricultural. He proposed 
that the Federal government charter 
a number of Alaska development com- 
panies, financed by private capital in 
the United States. 

Eventually, according to Slattery 
and other enthusiasts outside as well 
as inside the government, Alaska 
might support from 10 to 20 million 
persons, Such predictions are based 
on a comparison of Alaskan resources 


with those of countries in the same 
latitude—Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land, 


« « « Misleading Comparison? 


In a report sent to Congress two 
years = a subcommittee on Alaska 
of the Nationa] Resources Committee 
pointed out that any such comparison 
is misleading: First, any prediction 
that Alaska will support a population 
as dense as Scandinavia’s is based on 


a supposition that living standards 
will be as low as Scandinavia’s. Sec- 
ond, Scandinavian countries have a 


huge European market near at hand, 
while Alaska has no such market. 
Third, Scandinavia’s soil is more pro- 
ductive of food than Alaska’s. 

The Committee did not say that 
Alaska was not ripe for development. 
It agreed that “more rapid develop- 
ment may .. . take place,” but it 
warned that Alaska could be made to 
appear too big, too rich and too fabu- 
lous. “The conclusion is inescapable,” 
the Committee reported, “that from 
the standpoint of trade and commer- 
cial considerations, the ‘national in- 
terest’ is not now, and under the cir- 
cumstances, cannot soon become of 
such a nature to present reasons for 
the development of Alaska.” 

In other words, according to the 
Committee, the United States does not 
need Alaska—hence the Slattery “in- 
vitation” to American business. That 
Alaska could be developed to the 
benefit of Americans in both Alaska 
and the United States is as obvious 
as Mt. McKinley. But whether op- 
portunity, as advertised by the Slat- 
tery report, can make frontiersmen 
out of American businessmen and a 
productive empire out of Alaska re- 
mains to be seen, 
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HOME TREATMENT 


FOR ARTHRITIS, RHEUMATISM | 
Seothing relief from arthritis, rheu- 
— y- M agers. paralysis, nervous 
and or diseases—with amazin 
ELECT 5 “HEALTH ACTIVATOR— 
right in Fe 7 home. Imparts healing 
action of electricity recommended by 
doctors, Safe! Portable! Easy to use 
Sent on 10 pays’ TRIAL. Write today! 


UNICO PRODUCTS, Inc., 3932 
Field Ave., Bent. E, Detroit, Mich. 





reach where 
taited. 
. IVE om, ome 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Clab 12 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine. . 


Woman's World 
Household Magazine 


P: NDER.. 

ATHFINDER > A real $3 value 
Ne change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—88 big issues Send your 
order to PATHFINDER, » WREARETE D. ©, 








SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRIA A 


let us send you "2 “PRED of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a posta) will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


If you have a skin trouble that 
“). tw or burns, (2) oozes or 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


841 Park Square, 





ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 


Something new and different, positive relief to asthma 
and hayfever sufferers or yous money back. Treatment 
$1.00 postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. A 


J. P HOFT, Box 137, 


SINUS 2: 


. TROUBLE 


BERWYN, sare 





If a victim of Sinus or 
Catarrhal Infection, Write 
NATIONAL LABORATORIES, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 





spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move 
ment with mstant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
fo Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LIVER eo ttedicine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 
Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
1552 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 


PILES 


FREE BOOK points way to 

1 A Patients from all over 
quick relief. the v. S. testify to 
success of McCleary mild method with- 
out drastic surgery. Patient reference 
list and book in plain wrapper sent free. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


3282 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick, ready 
use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 
and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters, Every section is written by 
an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 
number of copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.98! 


By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


Partial 


Arthritis 

The Blood and its 
Diseases 

Blood Pressure 

Care of Mother before 
and after Childbirth 

Care and Feeding of the 
Child 

Cancer 


Contents 


Care of the Teeth 

The Common Cold 

Diabetes 

Diet 

Digestion and Digestive 
Diseases 

Diseases of the Heart 
and Circulation 


Disorders of Menstruation 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


The Foot 


Infectious Diseases of Childhood 


The Kidney, 


its Diseases and 


Disturbances 
Nervous and Mental Disorders 
Pneumonia 
Prevention and Treatment of In- 


PRICELESS ADVICE 


by 24 famous physicians 


William W. Duke, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
Editor, Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


Newell C. Gilbert, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, 
Northwestern University 

Jacob P. Greenhill, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Gynecol- 
ogy, Loyola Univ. 

Philip S. Hench, M.D. 
Mayo Clinic 

Raphael Isaacs, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., 
U. of Michigan 

Philip C, Jeans, M.D. 
Prof. of Pediatrics, lowa 
Scate Univ. 


R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 
Prof. of Physical Ed., 
Uniy. of Penna. 

Milton M. Portis, M.D. 
Formerly Clinical Prof. of 
Med., Loyola Univ. 

Sidney A. Portis, M.D. 
Clinical Prof. of Med., 
Loyola Univ. 

George K. Pratt, M.D. 
Recently of National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 


re se <. 

Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Univ. of Indiana 

Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. 
Prof. of Dermatology, 
Northwestern Uniy. 


. - and many others! 


fectious Diseases 
Rheumatism and Gout 
Rhythm of Menstruation 
and the Safe Period for the 
Prevention of Conception 
Sex Hygiene 
Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 
The Skin 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Diseases 


Dr. Fishbein is the form: 
head of the American Medica 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
monthly Journal. The wealth 
of modern and practical advic 
which he has gathered here in 
this single great 900-page vol 
ume is the work of some of 
the most outstanding American 
specialists. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm's reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this valu 
able, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediately. 
Pay postman only $2.98, plus 
few cents postage, when he 
brings this book (in its PLAIN 
container) to your door. If, 
after reading it, and actuall; 
using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity io 
every home, return it and we 
will refund your $2.98 at once 
Mail the coupon now! 


jj The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


SEND NO MONEY 


00 ee 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Modern 
Home Medical Adviser. I 27 postman $2.98 plus 
f 


few cents postage, on delivery. | : 
this book in every way after reading and using it for 7 


I am not satisfied with 


days, I may return it to you and get my $2.98 back. 


Name 
Address 


City 


... State 


Check bere if enclosing $2.98 with coupon. 


In that case, we will pay all p 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 


ostage charges. 


all 








